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Time: The Present 

Ghost of 1928 Trader — Oh, 
Yeah! What does investment get 
you’ Five per cent, six—chicken 
feed! They tell me that Goofus 
Manufacturing for 15 
points. Get yourself some. They 
tell me 

195] 
for tips. Besides, ve looked into 
Goofus Company. Last year it had 
a deficit. If it makes a dime a 
this year. no will be 
more surprised than the directors. 

Ghost—What’s that got to do 
with it? Forget about the earnings. 
Why, over in the Steam Club last 
night, I heard the pool is all set. 


i or 
Is good 


Investor I have no use 


share one 


Investor—I guess you're trying 
to be helpful. But I like to dig into 
statistics. Now, if you'd take a 
look at the Gotrox Company’s bal- 
ance sheet and earnings. you'd see 
a stock with real possibilities. 


Ghost—Is there a pool in it? 
Investor—Pool? IT don’t know 
what vou mean. But the Gotrox 


Company earned $3.45 a share in 
"48. $4.15 in *49, $5.38 in 750. 
Talk about growth! That outfit 
the management. I mean—knows 
how to hold down costs and sell its 
products. I think the dividend may 
be increased. 

Ghost— Dividends. 
vourself some 


bah! Make 
real dough, Get 
aboard a fast mover 


isnt too 


Investor—lIf it 


per- 


You Can’t Have It Both Ways 


A Play in One Short Act with Two Characters 






Scene: A Broker’s Office 


sonal, have you made a lot of 
money in your — ah — pools? 
Ghost—W-e-ll, last year wasn't 


so good. A coupla guys gave me a 
coupla bum steers. But this year! 
Boy. I’m in with the right people. 
“right people,” I 
you mean_ experienced 
analysts? People who learn every- 
thing about a company? People 
who can detect a 


Investor—By 
suppose 


‘ 


‘srowth” com- 
pany, people who respect divi- 
dends? 

Ghost—Naw. nothin’ like that. 
Say. you and I aren't talking the 
same language. D’ye mean to say 
you think real money can be made 
just plodding? Investing? Taking 
in those little bitsy dividends? 

Investor—Sure, and I can prove 
it. Select stocks with a future, buy 
when you can, reinvest dividends. 
That’s why my capital has grown. 
Why. I own a thousand shares. 
after five years. What have you 
got? 

Ghost—(fading from sight)— 
I haven't got much right now. But 
this year . . . Why. I heard the 
other day 
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A Corporation Director 
Looks at His Job 


HAT IS A DIRECTOR? What 
W aee- he direct and how does 
he do it? Who hires a director 
and why? Does a director get paid 
for directing? 

People who own stock, or who 
are thinking of buying stock, 
should know the answers to those 
questions. For in the hands of the 
directors of a company lies the 
final responsibility for good and 
efficient management. It is the 
board of directors who are charged 
with the guardianship of the prop- 
erty owned by the stockholders. 

A century ago most corpora- 








For companies with plants away 
from the main office, it is desirable 
to hold board meetings from time 
to time at the out-of-town plants. 


By SIDNEY J. WEINBERG 


tions were local and dominated by 
one man. Corporate law required 
a board of directors but one man 
usually controlled the board— 
which, as a rule, was composed of 
subordinates or relatives. 

As corporations grew, developed 
from privately owned operations 
into publicly owned businesses, 
stockholders demanded an outside 
viewpoint, 

Corporate directors are chosen 
and elected by the stockholders. 
Directors, in turn, choose the top 
management of a company. the 
executives who actually run the 
day-to-day affairs of the business. 
The board makes the top-level de- 
cisions concerning the operations 
of the company and it is the work 
of the management to put those 
decisions into effect. 

The law imposes upon a director 
certain obligations of a financial 
nature and also the duty of giving 
to the affairs of the corporation 
that same degree of care and judg- 
ment that a man would exercise in 
managing his own affairs. 

In addition there are certain 
obligations such as those imposed 
by the Securities & Exchange Act. 
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Sidney J. Weinberg, an investment 
banker and former member and Gov- 
ernor of the New York Stock Exchange, 
is on temporary leave of absence from 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., while serving as 
Special Assistant to Charles E. Wilson, 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Mr. Weinberg started his career in 
1907 as an office boy with Goldman, Sachs, 
where he is now a partner. He is a direc- 
tor of a number of companies, including 
General Foods, General Electric, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., National Dairy Products 











and B. F. Goodrich. 





For instance, a director of a cor- 
poration with securities listed on a 
Stock Exchange must report his 
purchases and sales of stock to the 
Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion and to the Stock Exchange. 
The reason for this is to prevent 
the use of “inside” information for 
personal profit. 

The Act also states that a direc- 
tor may be required to surrender 
to the corporation any profit he 
makes out of purchases and sales 
of stock within a six-month period. 


“Directors Must Direct” 


Judges have said, “Directors 
must direct.” True enough—but 
even today there is some difference 
of opinion as to just how they 
should go about directing. 

Boards of directors usually meet 
once a month. Special meetings 
may be called to cope with an un- 
usual situation, such as a labor 
problem. 

Each director normally is fur- 
nished with a schedule of the busi- 
ness to be discussed. The board 
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meetings themselves usually in- 
volve general discussions of the 
affairs of the company or the 
adoption of formal decisions. 

An important function of the 
board member is to determine 
what, if any, dividend the stock- 
holders will receive. Just as impor- 
tant is his duty to ask constructive, 
challenging questions, which will 
bring out not only the weakness 
but at times the strength of the cor- 
poration. He will not know the 
right questions to ask, though, if he 
does not know the company. 

The outside director — that is, 
the director who is not also an ex- 
ecutive of the company—must not 
get involved in day to day man- 
agement. I do not feel that I am 
capable of operating a corpora- 
tion just because I am a director. 

The job of the outside director 
is to be an advisor to management. 

In my opinion. an outside di- 
rector has a difficult task. He must 
be a diplomat in all his relations: 
he is dealing continuously with 
personalities. and I suppose I am 


revealing no secret in saying that 
in a directors’ meeting you are 
likely to find a prima donna from 
time to time. 

By comparison, my regular job 
as an investment banker is easy. 

I have long said that corpora- 
tions should reasonably compen- 
sate an outside director for the 
services he renders the corporation 
as a director. But it is impossible 
fully to compensate him for the 
responsibilities he assumes. 

Directors’ fees are nominal for 
the most part. Back in the days 
when we were on a gold standard, 
the traditional stipend 
twenty dollar gold piece. 


was a 


Controversial matters often come 
before a board, and there are 
times when a director who is any 
good must be willing to stand up 
and be counted. The day of the 
stuffed shirt director, elected be- 
cause he is in the Blue Book. has 
come to an end. 

If officers of the company insist 
on a policy of silence, the direc- 





“When we had to close a high-cost 

plant in a small community, we 

worked it out so that the commun- 

ity’s life would be disrupted as 
little as possible.” 


tors should resign and specifically 
say why. Above all, directors must 
be independent. 

A director who makes a habit 
of not attending board meetings 
may well run a serious risk of li- 
ability. If he attends and votes on 
matters that later go wrong, he 
can argue that at least he used his 
best judgment. 

Again if the figures put out by 
a corporation turn out to be wrong 
—such as earnings reports—the di- 
rectors may be liable. 

The director must take the long 
view in his decisions and bear in 
mind the public interest. He must 
remember that his decisions are 
not decisions reached in a vacuum 

they affect human beings. I re- 
call one case in which a corpora- 
tion of which I director 
found it necessary to close a high- 
cost plant. That plant, however. 
was in a small community. chiefly 


am a 


dependent on the plant operations. 
so that it was necessary to con- 
sider the effect on the community 
and to work out our decision in 
such a humane way as to disrupt 
the community’s life as little as 
possible. 

There has been an organized 
campaign in recent years to elect 
women to boards. This proposal 
is given considerable force because 
many companies have more women 
than men as stockholders. I think 
it would be desirable to get a wom- 
an’s point of view, particularly for 
corporations dealing directly with 
women as customers. 












MY FIRST 50 YEARS 
IN WALL STREET 


By Oliver J. Gingold : 
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| KNEW THEM ALL, all the big 
stock market operators of the 
last fifty years. Let me start with 
them in glancing back. They rep- 
resent an age of frantic finance 
into which I was introduced upon 
arriving from England on Novem- 
ber 8, 1900—a 15-year-old, rather 
frightened stranger in the canyons 
of Lower Manhattan. 

James R. Keene, a tall, lanky 
speculator from the West Coast, 
was the first. W. P. Hamilton, stock 
market editor of The Wall Street 
Journal, which gave me a job, 
used to send me up to the Waldorf- 


Astoria where Keene lived. traded 
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BETTMAN ARCHIVE 
Wall Street in 1903, soon after the Exchange’s building was completed. 


in a big way and made news. | 
well recall Keene’s last “opera- 
tion.” the Hocking Coal & Iron 
stock pool which came to disaster 
upon a Saturday morning in 1909. 
when few buyers could be found 
for the thousands of shares dumped 
overboard. It was never known 
whether Keene or some other mem- 
ber of the speculative group sold 
out on the others. 

Keene was a real buccaneer in 
the stock market. But he could 
not have plunged as he did with- 
out a favorable atmosphere. 

About everything went in those 
days of fifty years ago. Wall 





Street and its captains ran the 
stock market, and they and their 
friends either owned or controlled 
the pools and often whole great 
corporations through stock owner- 
ship and manipulations. The spec- 
ulative public hardly had a chance. 
Calloused stock brokers of two 
generations ago expected (or said 
they did) to see the faces in their 
“customers rooms” completely re- 
placed by new ones every three or 
four months. 

Many corporations did not issue 
any information to speak of and a 
great many had their annual re- 
ports read aloud at meetings—they 
didn’t send them to stockholders. 
The right stockholders knew when 
to buy and sell. The others groped. 

If this sounds too cynical, [ll 
see later that proper weight is 
given to the far different, sober, 
studious market of today. 


Giants of the Market 


Contemporary with Keene was 
John W. (“Bet A Million”) Gates, 
another Westerner, who was tossed 
into the stock market whirlpool by 
the big steel and iron merger that 
made the U. S. Steel Corp. 

And Daniel G. Reid, also a 
former steel and tin plate mag- 
nate and wearer of the best poker 
face in Wall Street, who, accord- 
ing to a tale of that time, caused 
one of the fastest market moves of 
history. Reputedly running a pool 
in Rock Island shares, Reid gave 
his brokers large buying orders 
one night but forgot to give the 
offsetting selling orders in order to 


work the price upward gradually. 

Result: before he was reminded 
of the lack, Rock Island rose 
around 15 points soon after the 
market opened next day, only to 
plunge straight down again when 
the delayed selling orders ap- 
peared. 

... And later, Jesse Livermore, 
whose trading style was stymied 
by the coming of Federal law and 
regulation of securities markets in 
1933 and 1934. Livermore was 
“big time” in the full slangy sense 
of the word; a trader who could 
calmly tell a Congressional com- 
mittee of investigation that he was 
“short” 80,000 shares during a 
market convulsion in 1916 that 
hurt a lot of people. 

And Michael J. Meehan, 
whose transactions in Radio dur- 
ing the 1920s made history. Fur- 
ther back if I may edge over into 
the commodity markets for a mo- 
ment, Daniel F. (“King Cotton’’) 
Sully who, in 1903-04, scored 
profits of millions on paper, only 
to see them disappear; and Eugene 
Scales, another cotton speculator, 
similarly left grasping for vanish- 
ing profits when the market turned 
suddenly. 

I knew them all, as a newsman 
can—more of them than space 
permits mention here. All are 
gone, the old familiar faces, and 
they can have no successors. They 
were a product of their times, and 
such times they were! 

Recollection shifts the backdrop. 
Wall Street was still far from firm 
under my hesitant feet when the 
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“Northern Pacific panic” occurred, 
reaching its climax on May 9, 
1901. Northern Pacific sold at 
$1,000 a share that day while the 
rest of the market fell out of bed. 
\ battle of the railroad giants 
caused it. James J. Hill, backed 
by J. P. Morgan & Co., wanted 
Northern Pacific for his northwest- 
rail empire—he was the 
founder and controlling spirit of 
Great Northern—and E. H. Har- 
riman, with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. as 
his bankers, set out to stop Hill. 
Some 3,000,000 shares changed 
hands on the Stock Exchange that 
May day 50 years ago. Bedlam 
and panic eased a bit before the 
close. The effort to “corner” North- 
ern Pacific was broken when J. P. 
Morgan & Co. did not call for de- 
livery of N.P. shares they had 
bought for the Hill coterie. How- 
ever. a great many 


ern 


persons were 
badly singed before they settled. 

I roamed amid a ferment of 
panics and booms. Teddy Roose- 
velt waved a big stick over the 
“trusts” and forced through Con- 
gress some of the first legislation 
against monopolies. Charles Dow, 
of Dow. Jones & Co., owner of 
The Wall Street Journal, continued 
to write his famous “Review & 
Outlook” until his death early 
after the turn of the century. 
These contained his theories of the 
ebb and flow of stock market 
prices; but, I cannot recall that 
he ever consciously evolved the 
Dow Theory — at least he never 


spoke of it. But then Mr. Dow 


was always a silent man. 
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The Dow ideas were put into a 
book by W. P. Hamilton after Mr. 
Dow’s death. That was the genesis 
of the famous Theory on market 
trends. 

In 1905 a stormy upheaval in 
management of a great life insur- 
ance company exposed waste and 
corruption, and the bond market 
was badly upset. In the same year 
a rampant bull speculation in 
stocks, with James J. Hill and 
E. H. Harriman still sitting in their 
customary position on top of the 
railroad map, broke out. 

However, money for speculation 
hegan to grow scarce and con- 
tinued so until traders on margin 
were being charged 30 per cent 
on call money loans. Remember, 
those were days of low margins. 
quick turnovers and no taxes. 


Panic of 1907 


Money grew tighter, the crisis of 
1907 arrived. Money was hoarded. 
Banks failed. Speculators were 
squeezed until the call loan rate 
reached 125 per cent. A com- 
mittee of bankers, headed by J. P. 
Morgan the Elder, was formed 
and received the support of the 
U. S. Treasury. The panic eased 
after the money rate was smashed 
in one day, from above 100 per 
cent to 6 per cent, when the bank- 
ing committee saw to it that a 
large loan was made through Stock 
Exchange facilities. 

Perhaps I had become a sea- 
soned newspaper man in seven 
years of riotous events to report. 
Nevertheless. it seemed in 1907 a 













































long time back to 1900 when I 
arrived in New York to visit 
Thomas F. Woodlock, railroad 
editor and part owner of The Wall 
Street Journal. Mr. Woodlock was 
an old friend of my father, a 
member of the London Stock Ex- 
change. That very day I went to 
work for the Journal and have 
been at it ever since, although I 
had brought with me letters of 
introduction to J. P. Morgan, Jr.. 
Jacob H. Schiff, senior partner of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and A. A. 
Houseman, head of one of the 
largest Stock Exchange firms. 

Although both my father and 
erandfather had been stock brokers 
in London, I did not feel any urge 
then—and haven't get 
into brokerage or banking. The 
panorama of great events held a 
fascination for me that has never 
diminished; and so I fitted nat- 
urally into the task of reporting 
market occurrences during World 
War I and observing world finan- 
cial changes. 


since—to 


A New Wall Street 


Much has been written about 
the extravagant 1920s, the deaden- 
ing depression of the 1930s. 
World War II and the boom of 
the 1940s. I shall not dwell upon 
this period, except to say that 
the dragging 1930s brought what 
to me, steeped in news of a specu- 
lative decade. was a gratifying. 
constructive Wall Street change. 
I would call them the thoughtful 
years. when a generation previ- 
ously satisfied with the superficial. 


Me 


BETTMAN ARCHIVE 
Bidding for Northern Pacific shares 
in market corner of May 9, 1901. 


turned to the merits and rewards 
of deep realism. 

Government regulation of mar- 
kets occurred. But, what was more 
important, the stock market from 
1936 until today has gradually 
become investment 
medium for a growing army of 
investors. the largest number of 
stockholders in any country. 

There is no trouble about get- 
ting information about stocks and 
bonds from every angle. Broker- 
age houses and the Stock Exchange 
are the servants of an investing 
public. 

The public owns and controls 
American industry through own- 
ership of its securities. 


a wholesome 





F alesneny PAYMENTS increased 
again in the first quarter this 
year on top of 1950's record-break- 
ing payments. 
For the ninth successive year 
first-quarter dividends 
the preceding year. 


exceeded 


This year’s increase came as 
something of a surprise to the ex- 
perts. Most market observers, in 
their first appraisal of the effects 
of an excess profits tax and of dis- 
locations caused by the nation 
swinging over to a semi-war foot- 
ing, were inclined to look for a 
decline in dividend payments. 

In the first quarter cash pay- 
ments on common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
amounted to $1,186,228,000—a 
gain of 15.5 per cent over the same 
period in 1950. 

Of the 1,042 common stocks on 
the Exchange, 77 per cent yielded 
dividends. Many other companies 
which regularly pay semi-annual 
or annual dividends have not yet 
acted. 

More than 40 per cent of the 
801 dividend-paying issues made 
larger per share payments in the 
first quarter than in the same pe- 
of last Another 387 
stocks paid at the same rate; 86 
additional stocks paid a lower divi- 
dend than in the same 1950 period. 


riod year. 
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FIRST QUARTER 
DIVIDENDS AT NEW HIGH 









EWING GALLOWAY 

Drilling with compressed air in Ten- 

nessee copper mine. Mining indus- 

try scored the largest dividend gain 
in the first quarter. 


The percentage gains in dollar 
payments by some major groups 
are shown in the table below. 

Best gains were by shares of 
the heavy industries and such 
natural resource industries as min- 
ing and petroleum. 

The total for the textile indus- 
try is large compared with last 





Per Cent Gain in Dividends 

Ist Q 1951 vs. Ist Q 1950 
IN ain Shera a aacera re 44.2% 
I, ees Sialic oop raze 37.9 
Automotive ........ 32.3 
Oil & Natural Gas... . 29.3 
Steel @ Tee 2.5.3. 23.1 
Paper & Publishing . . . 24.1 
Fer en 23.0 
J OS ere eee 22.8 

















vear because textile concerns were 
going through a brief readjust- 
ment a year ago. Textile dividends 
were down 19.4 per cent in 1950's 
first quarter, compared with the 
same 1949 period. 

Two other groups with a less 
favorable record of payments in 
early 1950 were building, and pa- 
per and publishing. 

Twenty-seven major industrial 
groups are represented on the Ex- 
change. As the tabulation on the 
next page shows, dividends were 
higher in the first quarter of this 
‘ year, compared with a year ago, in 
17 of the groups. 

The widest percentage declines 
in payments were in the amuse- 
ment group, 38.9 per cent, elec- 
trical equipment 20.9 per cent, 
financial 20.6 per cent, and ship- 


building and operating companies 
17.2 per cent. 

Results in all 27 groups 
influenced by the rush to pay 


were 


“year-end” and “special”  divi- 
dends before last December 31 
so that shareholders could take 


advantage of then existing tax 
rates. In other years many “year- 
end extras” have been paid early 
in January. 


Outlook for Profit Margins 


Looking ahead, profit margins 
of many companies are expected 
to be reduced later this year as de- 
fense production gains headway. 
Yet, if World War II experience 
is a precedent, there is a prob- 
ability that business earnings will 
still be substantial. In the war 
years the rate of profit on most 


CorPORATE Prorits, TAXES, AND DIVIDENDS 


ANNUAL RATES 


Department of Commerce Estimates. Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 





ANNUAL RATES 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS - BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
50 tas 50 
40 + ; . -——J 40 
PROFITS BEFORE TAXES 
30 | } ie 





20 + + - Cantante neta ean e eben fOLLLALLSY : rf 20 
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oem Gene f-<-+ 30 


INCOME TAXES 


1946 1948 1950 


BOARD OF COVERNORS, FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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armament orders was abnormally 


low. but the vast size of war busi- 


ness resulted in large net profits. 
measured by past standards. 


Investors may be encouraged. 
too, by the current wide leeway 
between the net earnings of most 
companies and the amount paid 
out in dividends. In pre-war times. 





concerns usually distributed about 


two-thirds of net income annually. 


Since the war, many companies 
have been paying out less than 
half their net earnings each year. 


Current 


dividend rates, 


there- 


fore. are “cushioned” in numerous 
cases by sizable undistributed net 


profits. 





DIvIDENDS ON COMMON Stocks LISTED ON THE 
First 3 Montus, 195] 


N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE 


Industry 
Aircraft 
Amusement 
Automotive 
Building Trade 
Chemical 
Electrical Equipment 
Farm Machinery . 
Financial . « 
Food Prods. & Beverages 
Leather & Its Products 
Machinery & Metals 
Mining ‘ 

Office Equipment 

Paper & Publishing 
Petroleum & Natural Gas 
Railroad & R.R. Equip. . 
Real Estate .. 

Retail Trade 

Rubber Kw a 
Shipbuilding & Operating 
Steel & Tron 
Textile 
Tobacco 
Utilities — ‘ 
U. S. Cos. Oper. Abroad 
Foreign Companies . . 
Other Companies 


Total 


Number 
Paying 
Div. Ist 
3 Mos. 
1951 


801 


Number 
Paying 
Increased 

Div 


Number 
Paying 
Same 
Div. 


Number 
Paying 
Reduced 
Div 


Ca) 


mow te 


Est. Total Div. 


Payments 
1st 3 Mos. 1951 


(o00 omitted) 


$ 6.335 
10,268 
140,295 
11,674 
135.993 
30,043 
14,924 
18,726 
17,669 
5,003 
49.807 
38,500 
7,102 
20.384 
175,008 
58,228 
3,109 
75,665 
8,503 
2.883 
53,770 
23.468 
22,121 
181,809 
12,572 
32,596 
8,773 
$1,186,228 


Per Cent 
Change 


—11.1% 
—38.9 
+ 32.3 
+23.0 
|- 22.8 
—20.9 
— 4.5 
—20.6 
— 7.8 
— 3.7 
+-12.2 
+44.2 
— 6.7 
+24.1 
+-29.3 
+ 21.9 
119.7 
— 1.1 
}+-19.7 
—17.2 
+-25.7 
+37.9 
+ 2.0 
115.6 
+44.1 
+-12.9 
+29.7 


~— 
+15.5% 
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THE RAILS 


Center of 
Market Interest 


oo action of the railroad 
stocks has supplied plenty of 
material for investment study. In 
early February. the price trend as 
measured by the averages was fa- 
vorable. In subsequent weeks. how- 
ever. a reverse swing lopped 12 to 
20 per cent off prices. The de- 
cline was followed by a brisk rally 
this month, only to be succeeded 
by uncertainty and irregularity. 

All this occurred while indus- 
trials and public utility stocks were 
churning about without develop- 
ing any clear trend. 

As market pundits had. since 
Feb. 1, been looking to the rails to 
point the way forward for all 
classes of stocks—as has occurred 





on other occasions—sentiment be- 
came confused. It’s still that way. 
But in examining cause and ef- 
fect. the investor can untangle 
some of the influential factors. 
The unexpected came along to 


jolt confidence several weeks ago, 
mainly in the form of the sudden 
“illness” of switchmen of big rail 
systems. The “illnesses,” 


for in- 
stance, cost the Pennsylvania about 
$7.000.000 of traffic—in 
about one week. 

The picture was clouded still 
more by these developments: 


worth 


First, non-operating and some 
operating employes of Class 1 
roads got a 1214-cent per hour 
wage increase; 

Second, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission allowed freight rate 
increases of 2 to 4 per cent on cer- 
tain kinds of traffic. The carriers. 
though, had hoped for 6 per cent 
or more. 

Third, maintenance costs con- 
tinued to rise. 

As recently as Feb. 5 the rail 
group on average had climbed to 
a 20-year peak. At that point, in 
the view of many students, some 
carrier stocks looked a bit top- 
heavy and a reversal caused sur- 
prise only because of its extent. 
The situation was not, however. 
viewed as one sided. 


Dividends Amply Earned 

Some observers, eyeing other 
factors, claim that the decline 
in the rails has not been an accu- 
rate reflection of long-range pros- 
pects. For one thing a great many 
roads are in a strong cash posi- 
tion; dividends, among the more 
strongly entrenched systems, are 
being amply earned, 

The roads are applying for 
higher freight rates. Defense traf- 
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fic has not yet begun to move in 
the volume it should reach by mid- 
summer. The Pennsylvania expects 
a February operating loss of $10,- 
052,000 will be made up later. 
That loss was almost exactly the 
same as reported by New York 
Central, and both systems were 
something more than $5,000,000 
in the red for January and Feb- 
ruary. 


Contrast with 1950 


Market students will recall that 
as 1950 opened, when the Korean 
war and the events it touched 
off were undreamed of, the rail 
outlook was dubious. The bitumi- 
nous carriers started off with two 
strikes against them because of 


the coal stoppage. General busi- 
ness was fair but deflationary talk 
was common. Yet, before Korea 
stimulated a traffic rush as inven- 
tory piling gathered momentum, 
the roads were doing well. 

Many rails are held by the bulls 
to be attractively priced currently 
but there are two big “ifs” to think 
over: further wage increases and 
the freight rate structure. Dividend 
decisions may hinge on those two 
factors. A couple of roads have in- 
creased their dividends this year 
but there is no guarantee, of 
course, that the higher rates will be 
maintained throughout the year. 

In any case, current prices and 
dividends team up to permit many 
above-average yields. 





WHERE SAMPLED DivipEND-Payine Ram Stocks STAND 











Yr. Div. 

Began* 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. . . 1940 
Atlantic Coast Line 1941 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1922 
Delaware & Hudson 1945 
Gt. Northern Pfd. 1940 
Illinois Central F 1950 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 
New York Central 1949 
Norfolk & Western 1901 
Northern Pacific 1943 
Pennsylvania 1848 
Reading Co. 1905 
Southern Pacific 1942 
Southern Ry. 1943 
Union Pacific 1900 
of the 1930s. 


Yield 
Recent 1951 1950 on Rec. 
Price High Div. Pricet 
159 177% $8.50 5.3% 
70 82 4.00 5.7 
33 38% 1.50 4.5 
46 53% 4.00 8.7 
48 57% 3.50 7.3 
61 15% 3.00 4.9 
52 591% 3.52 6.7 
20 26%4 1.00 5.0 
50 52% 3.50 6.0 
32 37% 2.00 6.2 
20 26% 1.00 5.0 
28 3258 2.00 7 
64 743, 5.50 8.5 
51 64 3.00 5.8 
101 109% 5.00 4.8 


t Calculated on 1950 Dividends. * Consecutive annual dividends; all the roads with 
the short dividend histories noted in the table paid dividends before the depression 


















MOST 
POPULAR 


ENDOWMENTS 


ses common stock holdings 
of leading college endowment 
funds and charitable foundations 
valuable reflection of the 
decisions of the managers of huge 
sums of money. 

THE ExcHANGE in this arti- 
cle surveys the major investments 
of seven large Eastern institu- 
tions, among them six members 
of the ancient “Ivy League.” and 
of three foundations, including 
two giants, Carnegie Corporation 
and Rockefeller Foundation. 

By major investments are meant 
blocks of industrial stocks of ex- 
ceptional size. The purpose of the 
article is to show the most popu- 


are a 





INTERNATIONAL 
wanvesten 





STANDARD 
| 
i 


of 


estimation 


the 


lar issues in 
portfolio managers. 

To find the stocks with most ap- 
peal to endowment officials, it 
was necessary to “scale” the broad 
selections of securities in the 
funds. In the case of Harvard Uni- 
versity, whose general endowment 
fund had on June 30, 1950, a book 
value of $217,767.100, only blocks 
of 20,000 shares or more were 
scanned. Yale, holding $38,092.- 
200 of common stocks of all classes. 


of 


was surveyed on the basis 





Standard Oil of N. J. 

General Electric Co. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of Ind. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 





Most Poputar Stocks OwNepD By ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Shell Oil Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Gulf Oil Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of Cal. 
Kennecott Copper Co. 
International Nickel Co. 
General Motors Corp. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 














UCC 











12,000 shares or more. For Prince- 
ton 7,000 shares or more: Colum- 
bia 5,000 or more; Cornell and 
Dartmouth 4,000 shares or more: 
and Smith College 1,000 shares or 
more. 

Oddly, no single stock, in blocks 
as big as those mentioned, was 
common to all the endowments. 
Though most issues on the list, 
as well as American Telephone & 
Telegraph and others, were held 
by the big university endowments 
in fairly large or moderate 
amounts. General Electric, Stand- 
ard Oil of N. J. and Union Car- 
bide & Carbon qualified for all 
except institution in the 
group. Sears, Roebuck was owned 
by all except two; Du Pont, Stand- 
ard Oil of Ind. and other issues 
were owned by all but three. 


one 


Oils, Utilities Favored 


A feature of endowment invest- 
ments at the last fiscal year-ends 
was generally large commitments 
in petroleum stocks. Another. not 
dealt with statistically in this 
study, was the great variety and 
large holdings of public utility 
operating company issues. Thus, 
the largest block of shares in Har- 
vard’s endowment was $17,465,000 
of public utilities; the second larg- 
est was $13,580,000 of oil stocks. 

Columbia University’s endow- 
ment of $111,878,900 (including 
almost $45,000,000 of rental prop- 
erty) contained nearly $10,- 
000.000 of industrial common 
stocks—the largest single block of 
securities with the exception of 
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government and corporate bonds. 
Columbia’s general fund revealed 
a heavy interest in oils, including 
Standard Oil of Kentucky, Stand- 
ard Oil of Ohio and Texas Co. 

Of Cornell University’s $41,- 
338,000, of securities of all classes. 
more than $17,000,000 consisted 
of common stocks. All college port- 
folios examined showed a substan- 
tially greater market value of 
stocks than book value, due to the 
price rise of recent years. 

The three _ privately-endowed 
foundations revealed some _ inter- 
esting differences of management 
philosophy. Despite the obvious 
emphasis placed on common stock 
holdings by each foundation, only 
five stocks are common to each 
portfolio: General Electric. General 
Motors, Union Carbide & Carbon, 
Du Pont and Kennecott Copper 
Corporation. 

The Carnegie Corporation, re- 
porting as of September 30, 1950, 
noted—‘At both cost and market 
value. the common stock holdings 
are now the largest in the Corpora- 
tion’s history.” Of the $168,169,000 


book value of marketable securities 





CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. Corp. 
General Motors 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 

Kennecott Copper Co. 
Allied Chemical Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 








‘ 


held, 19.84 per cent was repre- 
sented by common stocks. 

Arranged by size of holdings, in 
blocks of 15,000 to more than 
30,000 shares, the 10 largest com- 
mon stock investments shown in the 
preceding table reveal that the Car- 
negie management leans toward 
wide industrial diversification. 

That is further emphasized by 
referring to other portfolio hold- 
ings: 12,900 shares of Gulf Oil: 
12,000 of Ingersoll-Rand; 10,100 
of National Lead; 13,500 of Inter- 
national Harvester and 14,000 of 
Standard Oil of N. J. 

Although oil stocks were promi- 
nent, a far larger proportion of 
Carnegie holdings was in durable 
goods manufacturing, chemical 
and non-ferrous metals concerns. 

On the other hand, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation’s $153.471,000 
assets as of December 31. 1949, 
were largely concentrated in oil 
shares. Another decided prefer- 
ence was shown in ownership of 
blocks of 35,000 shares or more 
of copper company issues. 

The 10 largest blocks are ex- 
hibited here: 





ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Union Tank Car Co. 
Ohio Oil Co. 

Continental Oil of Del. 
International Nickel 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Phelps Dodge & Co. 





The result in part of long own- 
ership of Standard Oils originally 
put into the fund, the $81.789,000 
of common stocks contrasted with 
a market value of $151.925.000, a 
difference of more than 85 per cent. 





JoHN AND Mary R. MArKLE 
FOUNDATION 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 
General Electric Co. 
General Motors Corp. 

Du Pont 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
Kennecott Copper Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
National Lead Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 





The Markle Foundation, with 
assets of $16,138,000 at the end 
of 1949, was established by one 
of the outstanding figures in the 
development of Pennsylvania’s 
anthracite mining industry. The 
portfolio, as a whole, showed no 
decided preferences among indus- 
tries. The 10 largest holdings ot 
stocks are shown above. 


Statistical and other factual informa 
tion as well as comment regarding any 
securities referred to in THE EXCHANGE} 
have been obtained from sources deemed 
to be reliable, but THe EXCHANGE as 
sumes no responsibility for their accur 
acy or completeness. Neither such in- 
formation nor any reference to any 
particular securities is intended to be 
or should be considered as in any way 
a recommendation for the purchase. 


sale or retention of any such securities. 
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Amalgamated Sugar, Standard Coil Make Debut 





on Trading Floor of New York Stock Exchange 





The Amalgamated 
Sugar Company 


690.549 Shares 
Stock, $1 Par 
Ticker Symbol: AGM 


Common 








SUGAR 


HE THIRD LARGEST PRODUCER of 

beet sugar in the United States, 
Amalgamated operates factories at 
Utah: Twin Falls and 
Nampa, Idaho: and Nyassa, Ore- 
gon. Last year these plants pro- 
463,000,000 pounds of 
sugar, the second largest output in 
the company’s 52-year history. 

The company buys sugar beets 
from 7.000 independent 
growers on an annual contract 
basis. The yield of sugar beets in 


Lewiston. 


duced 


some 


the company’s area last year was 
more than 18 tons per acre, com- 
pared with a national average of 
between 12 and 14 tons. In the 
company’s Boise Valley area the 
yield was 21.7 tons per acre. 
Amalgamated’s main product is 
“White Satin Sugar,” which 
brings in about 89 per cent of the 
company’s total revenue. Other 
products include wet and dried 
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beet pulp, which is used as a live- 
stock feed, and molasses. 

The company has consistently 
raised the efficiency and capacity 
of its plants, with the result that 
it is now able to process 14,000 
tons of beets per day, compared 
with 9,060 tons five years ago. 


Gross revenue of $33,119,963 
was received in the fiscal year 
ended last September 30, produc- 
ing net income after taxes of 
$2.007,937. This was equal to 
$2.43 per common share. Earnings 
on the common stock have aver- 
aged $2.83 per share over the last 
five years. The company had total 
assets of $16,100,000 as of last 
September 30; net working capi- 
tal was $12,083.489. 


Outgrowth of Mergers 


Amalgamated is the outgrowth 
of a series of mergers and consoli- 
dations of several companies, the 
first of which was organized more 
than 52 years ago. Present out- 
standing capital consists, in addi- 
tion to the common, of 664,896 
shares of 5 per cent cumulative 
preferred, which is unlisted. Back 
in 1936 the capital structure of the 
company was reorganized. Divi- 
dends have been paid every year 
since 1936 on the preferred, and 
since 1939 on the common. The 
current annual dividend rate on 
the common is $1.40 per share. 








Standard Coil 
Products Co., Inc. 


1,470,000 Shares 
Common Stock, $1 Par 


Ticker Symbol: STC 


-—— Stendard 


HE COMPANY has had a remark- 

ble rise in recent years as a 
supplier to the television indus- 
try. Organized 16 years ago, Stand- 
ard Coil Products made coils for 
radio sets in its early days. During 
the war it expanded its output to 
include radar parts, other elec- 
tronic devices and quartz crystals. 

With the war over, the company 
sought a product which it could 
market to the television industry. 
It developed a television tuner, 
which is an electronic device for 
tuning television sets to the desired 
channel and eliminating, as far as 
possible, interfering video and 
sound signals. 

To develop its tuner, the com- 
pany borrowed money from the 
three stockholders it had in early 
post-war days. These loans totaled 
nearly $207,000 at the end of 
1947. The tuner was first marketed 
in mid-1948. By 1950 the company 
was supplying tuners for more 
than 40 per cent of all television 
sets made. Standard Coil’s sales 
volume shot up from $2,106,646 in 








1947 to $35.650.052 during 1950. 

This one product accounts for 
about three-fourth’s of the com- 
pany’s sales. Television boosters, 
used to amplify incoming televi- 
sion signals in fringe areas, trans- 
formers and other electronic de- 
vices are also manufactured. 

The company has five plants: 
three in Chicago and the others in 
Los Angeles and Bangor, Mich. 
Research and development activi- 
ties are centered in Los Angeles. 

Last January the company 
bought the Kollsman Division of 
the Square D Co. in Elmhurst, 
New York. The Kollsman Division 
reports a backlog of approximately 
$18,000,000 of orders for aircraft 
instruments. 


Makes Aircraft Instruments 
Instruments produced by the 
Kollsman division, to meet mili- 
tary and civilian for 
flight and navigational appliances. 
include many types of accelerom- 
eters, air speed indicators, altitude 


demands 


instruments. compasses, direction 
indicators. precision pressure gages 
and tachometers. Special pur- 
pose miniature motors, designed 
for remote control systems, and 
additional mechanisms as control 
components in electronic circuits, 
are among new products made at 
this plant. 

Standard Coil earned a_ net 
profit of $5,266,422 in 1950, equal 
to $3.58 a share. A dividend of 20 
cents a share was paid in 1949; a 
25-cent payment was made _ in 


1950. 
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HOW 
IT WAS 
DONE... 


Editor’s note: For obvious rea- 
sons the author of this story pre- 
fers anonymity. 














iy LIKE to answer that question 
asked by Mr. John F. Seal, 
Vice-President of the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., in his article in 
last month’s ExcHANGE. I'll make it 
strictly personal. 

The question was, “Should I buy 
stocks?” Mr. Seal urged that eco- 
nomic self-analysis be made before 
a person decides to buy any stocks; 
and he offered wise advice. weigh- 
ing the benefits and risks of stock 
ownership. 

Let me carry on from there. Let 
me show how economic self-analy- 
sis can be put into practice. Let me 
show, too, how real and satisfac- 
tory the results can be when good 
stocks the 
way they should be used by the 
average 


common are used in 


person whose earnings 
provide some surplus dollars above 
living costs and other necessities. 
Ten years ago I was thoroughly 
broke. The Dismal Nineteen-thir- 
ties had done it. Aimless specula- 
tien had contributed to it. Nine 


years without a regular job had 
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cemented 


my bankruptcy into 
$5,000 of debt. Working capital 
when 1942 arrived was $700, the 
equity remaining after the sale of 
my home. But, at last, | had a 
fairly good job. 

At today’s market appraisal of 
my stocks, plus $5,000 cash await- 
ing reinvestment, | am worth about 
$21,500 net . . . meaning that | 
am $26,500 better off than in 1941 
because all debts have been paid. 

If this sounds like boasting, 
you ll have to make the most of it. 
I am talking facts. The bull market 
has. of course, helped a lot. The 





EWING GALLOWAY 


“I was determined to put every ex- 
tra dollar I could into stocks. My 
wife shared my conviction.” 


patient application of surplus in- 
come and dividends to carefully 
selected stocks has helped a great 
deal more. The practice of averag- 
ing. i.e.. buying as heavily as ac- 
cumulated cash permitted in the 
decline of 1947 and in later sharp 


price dips. has been a benefit to me. 

Above all. an altered viewpoint 
toward stocks, a part of the per- 
sonal economic self-analysis about 
which Mr. Seal wrote, has been the 
stalwart element of progress. 

An odd chance back in 1932 
changed my thinking. It was a 
string of stock symbols on the 
ticker one day of that sad year, 
when the market was treading the 
depths of the Great Depression. A 
section of the tape read thus— 


DD 
3011. 583014, 29%. 2530 


Du Pont, the “old” stock before 
its 4 for 1 split-up in 1949, was be- 
ing dumped overboard by fright- 
ened holders around $30 a share. 
\s depressed as I was, along with 
millions of other folks, that price 
made no sense to me. | thought, if 
| should buy 200 shares with the 
$6,000 I have left, some day they 
certainly will be worth a great 
deal more. I didn’t buy because | 
couldn’t afford to, but an impres- 
sion of opportunity, of corporate 
growth possibilities, of great com- 
panies as investments, came and 
stayed. 

I have never owned any Du Pont 
shares. When the worst days were 
over, and surplus income had per- 
mitted debt reduction, my deliber- 
ate investment program was started 
with 25 shares of a 50-year divi- 
dend payer, stock of a glass and 
paint making company. Experience 
with this stock may be recounted 
as an illustration of the way my 
program has been applied. 


The 25 shares cost $1,000, or 
$40 a share. Parenthetically, it was 
1945 before the first stock invest- 
ment was made. My resources con- 
sisted of a $10,000 life insurance 
policy, $2.000 War Savings Bonds, 
$1.200 cash, a salary modestly up- 
tilted since 1941, a determination 
to put every extra dollar | could 
into stocks... 
tion, shared by my wife, that in 


and a firm convic- 


this way I was traveling along the 
right road. 

The stock soon rose to $49 a 
share. I had no temptation to “take 
a profit.” The market turned down 
after a while; the stock dropped to 
around $33-——and I bought 25 
more shares. Again a rally to 
about $38, and another reversal to 
a shade under $30. I bought an- 
other 25 shares at $31. 


Declining Prices Pay Off 


The average cost of the 75 shares 
$34.50, or approximately 
$2.580. The stock was selling the 
other day at $43, giving my hold- 
ing an appraisal of $3.225. 

Knowing something about stocks, 
my program has not centered on 
“oilt-edged” issues. An eye has 
been kept on capital gain possibil- 
ities; risky but profitable, provided 
conditions are right, although 
averaging of prices acts to level off 
good and indifferent market con- 
ditions, 


Was 


A Long-Range Trade 


In 1946 I bought 50 shares of 
an aircraft manufacturing com- 
pany at $34. The war was over. air- 
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craft orders would decline, earn- 
ings would probably drop; but | 
knew the company was strongly 
financed and equipped with a great 
deal of cash as the result of war 
business. 

The stock was likely to fluctuate. 
It certainly did . . . going down in 
a few months to $23 and hovering 
there for some time. 


Averaging Process 


Twenty-five more shares were 
bought at $23.50. The price turned 
up to around $28, then gradually 
dropped until it reached $18. At 
a shade over $18 fifty shares were 
acquired, making 125 shares all 
told at a total cost of about $3,200: 
the average price, $25.50. The 
dividend yield to me had risen, by 
now, from less than 3 per cent to 
more than 5 per cent, due to in- 


creased dividends since the first 
purchase was made. 
Defense business this year 


aroused buying interest. The stock 








not long ago reached $56. Mine, 
bought with the design of making 
a capital gain, was sold at $47 on 
the way up—or $5,875, for a gain 
above cost of $2,675. The elapsed 
time of these transactions was 5 
years. 

The principal and proceeds were 
partly reinvested in another “growth 
situation,” stock of a company 
making electrical goods. If, and 
when, this stock’s price declines 
considerably, more shares will be 
acquired. 

Should | buy stocks, Mr. Seal? 
I hope to tell you! My aim, if 
nothing goes wrong again, is to 
have a safe deposit box full of 
stock certificates. Sure, 
my “net worth” is dependent upon 
the course of prices: today’s 
$21,500 of value may be less any 


common 


time—or it may be more. My pro- 
gram is not concerned with high, 


low or median prices: averaging 
will get me reasonable prices so 


long as I can keep on investing. 





Shares 

75 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. . 
70 Westinghouse Elec. 
53* Johnson & Johnson 
25 U.S. Steel Corp. 


50 Warren Petroleum Corp. 


Corp 


50 Curtis Pub. Co. pr. pf. 
200+ Curtis Pub. 


Co. com, 
523 Totals 
Cash on hand* 


*Including three shares from stock 


+Accumulated savings. capital 





THE PRESENT PORTFOLIO 


dividends 


gains and dividend receipts awaiting 


Recent 

Cost Value 
. $ 2,587.50 $ 3.150.00 
2,616.50 2.730.00 
2,385.00 3,577.50 
1,131.25 1.056.25 
1,150.50 1.506.00 


2.406.35 
1.600.00 


2,750.00 
1,800.00 





- $13.877.10 $16,569.75 


$ 5.000.00 


#Long pull speculative holding. 


re-investment. 
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Here are excerpts from some: 
LIKES THE SMALLER SIZE 


I wish to express my appreciation 
for the streamlined edition. Was 
overly pleased when I discovered 
that THE ExcHANGE will regularly 
be published in this size. The new 
edition can be carried around easily 
for reading in spare moments; it 
will be easy to store on a shelf and. 
further, since the Magazine contains 
many valuable articles. copies can 
be bound. 


Atlanta, Ga. R. H. McD. 


MAKES SUGGESTIONS 


I have just received my copy of 
the “new” ExcHANGE and must con- 
gratulate you upon its fine appear- 
ance . . . I would like to see more 
articles of actual help to the modest 
investor—how to read the report of 
a corporation having subsidiaries— 
what conditions foretell buying and 
selling periods. and other helpful 
articles along these lines. 


Shoreham Beach. Md. JES. 


Urces A DIFFERENT APPEAL 


I like the new streamlined Ex- 
CHANGE Magazine and its. as usual. 
simplicity of expression. But I do 
think that too much of its con- 
tents has been alloted to those ar- 
ticles tended to make the public 
“stock minded,” or of par- 
ticular interest to the very new in- 
vestor. [ would think the larger 
number of your readers would be 


more 


The first new issue of THE ExcHANGE Maga- 
zine, in smaller format and with broadened con- 
tents, inspired numerous letters to the editor. 


among those who have already “cut 
their eye-teeth” and are seeking 
more specific information—such as, 
in the March number, articles head- 
ed. “The Market.” “Store Com- 
panies” and “Trend of Dividends.” 


Oakland. Calif. (Mrs.) E.E.B. 


For THE MAssEs 

This morning I received my first 
Streamlined Edition of what I con- 
sider the finest magazine published. 
I take many magazines and several 
newspapers. The reason for the 
above statement is that THe Ex- 
CHANGE is the only magazine I have 
ever taken that I read in entirety. 
The articles have a great appeal for 
the mass of the people. 

Huntington, W. Va. E.W. 

Is Nor IMPRESSED 

You have reduced the size of THE 
ExcHANGE. Whether you know it or 
not, the circulation will drop off 
considerably. People will lose in- 
terest in it. 

Daytona Beach, Fla. F.M.E. 

Hanpy To ReFrer To 

I want to express my apprecia- 
tion for your magazine, which is 
such a finished product of work both 
as to the contents and method of 
presentation. Every article is worth 
reading several times over. Now you 
have issued a more practical size. 
to be carried in one’s purse. 


St. Louis. Mo. (Mrs.) R.L.M. 
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| NEVER BOUGHT STOCKS 
BEFORE .. . HOW DO | 
GO ABOUT IT ? 


FAMLS TIVA IT 


paaquvsvny aSvjsog uanjay 
ONVIONG Ga 
Ve Wel | t | 


Here are some questions people ask: 


I 
t 


Can I choose any broker I want? You cer- 
tainly can. Member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange have 1,600 offices in 396 
cities. 


“AN ‘S$ MYOA AMAN ‘L 


Suppose I have only $500 to invest? 
Whether you have $500 or $5,000 to invest, 
you will get courteous, intelligent atten- 
tion. Handling orders for a few shares or 
hundreds is the day-to-day business of 
member firms of the Exchange. 


Will I be high-pressured? Helping people 
invest their money is a serious business. 
The broker’s job is to help you—not to 
high-pressure you—and that goes even if 
you just want to talk things over. 


How much will the broker charge me? 
Nothing for information or advice. If you 
decide to invest, he will charge you a com- 
mission based on the price and number of 
shares you order. The average commission 
on the great majority of stock transactions 
on the Exchange is about one per cent. 


Are women customers welcome in a bro- 
kerage office? You can count on it. Women 
are important investors. 


Once you’ve decided why you want to invest 
—considered the risks as well as the re- 
wards—you’ll probably have specific ques- 
tions of your own. Your questions will be 
answered simply and directly—and without 
charge—at any member firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
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Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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